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latent. They afford ground for believing that Thackeray's line of
conduct was rather more consistent than has been supposed, and
they reveal the reason for Dickens's willingness to join in the fray.

Thackeray first met Dickens in April, 1836, when he made an
unsuccessful application to illustrate Pickwick Payers. For the
next ten years the two were on friendly but not intimate terms.
Thackeray, who hugely enjoyed Dickens's early novels, freely
offered him the homage to which he was accustomed, and Dickens,
if he had no particular taste for Thackeray's work, recognized his
talent and wished him well.

The success of Vanity Fair in 1847 and ^S materially altered
their respective positions. Dickens's preeminence among Victorian
novelists had hitherto been unquestioned save by an occasional ad-
mirer of Bulwer-Lytton; during the remaining years of Thack-
eray's life he had a formidable rival for public esteem. Dombey
and Son appeared concurrently with Vanity Fair, David Coffer-
field with Pendennis, Bleak House with Esmond, Hard Times
with The Newcomes, The Tale of Two Cities with The Virginians,
and Great Expectations with PhUty. Friction was inevitable in this
prolonged competition. Though both Thackeray and Dickens
sought to avoid contention, each had injudicious partisans among
his friends who were determined that their idol should be supreme.
So Thackeray had reason to feel that he was badly treated by
Forster in The Examiner, and Dickens might justly have com-
plained of the opinion of his books expressed by Thackeray's
friends connected with The Scotsman and The North British Re-
view. It would be idle to maintain, moreover, that there was close
personal sympathy between the two men. Their backgrounds,
their casts of mind, and their interests were disparate and in some
respects conflicting. Thackeray could not rid himself of the con-
viction that there was a taint of vulgarity in Dickens, nor could
Dickens entirely absolve Thackeray from the charges of insincerity
and cynical levity.

They managed, nevertheless, to remain on passably good terms
until 1858. On June 12 of that year Edmund Yates published his
offensive article about Thackeray in Town Talk. When Thackeray